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THE ART OF THE SILVERSMITH. 




SILVER-WORK AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

] HE reference to silver in the patriarchal and 
archaic ages is so obscured and involved in 
myths, that it would not be of any practical 
use to refer to it here, although of late years 
many attempts have been made to raise the 
veil of obscurity. We must leave the task to 
some far-seeing antiquary to dive back to the 
legends concerning Tubal Cain, Hephaestion, and Daedalus — 
the world-famed demigods of metal mythology. 

It is now quite impossible to say at what epoch silver first came 
into use. We know that gold must have been in general demand 
towards the end of what is known as the bronze age, from the 
number of gold ornaments that have been discovered. Gold, 
being found in a native state, was at once fit for use ; but silver, 
requiring more preparation from its ore, had probably to wait 
until man had devised some method of working it. It is 
not likely, however, that silver lay hidden long after its richer 
rival, and, once known, its wonderful properties as an Art 
medium were immediately appreciated, and it soon quite super- 
seded gold for almost all purposes but that of personal orna- 
ment. Thus we read in the Bible of vessels of silver much oftener 
than vessels of gold. 

There are no less than three hundred and five passages in Holy 
Writ in which mention is made of work in the precious metals, 
and from these we gather abundant proof of the prodigal use of 
both silver and gold by the Hebrews. 

The fact of the Israelites being so long in Egypt no doubt 
accounts, in a great degree, for their knowledge of metals, and 
the different methods of working them. When Pharaoh let them 
leave the land of bondage, after the destruction of the first-born, 
we read that the Israelites borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold. From examples in our museums there 
is ample proof that the Egyptians had perfect knowledge of the 
most elaborate processes of metal-working, and that they even 
combined with it the art of enamel. We give an illustration of the 
seven-branched candlestick made by the Hebrews in the desert 
of Mount Sinai, and which is found in the sculptures on the Arch 
of Titus. This is the only representation, with the exception of the 
table, which is to be seen on the same arch, by which we can form 
any idea of what the Art of this people really consisted ; and 
although this object is executed in gold, had the design been 
wrought in silver, it would doubtless have partaken of the same 
character. From it, therefore, we must gain what knowledge we 
can of the skill of the Hebrew silversmiths. 

Although, as may be gathered from the accounts of the spoils 
of David, gold was so common with the Hebrews, silver was the 
ordinary medium of commerce, and it seems probable that gold 
only existed in the shape of ornaments during the patriarchal 
periods. There is only one record of a payment in gold in the 
pages of the Old Testament : this is found in the Book of 
Chronicles, and refers to the purchase by David of the thresh- 
'ing-floor of Oran, the Jebusite ; but in the parallel passage 
in the Book of .Samuel the payment is stated to have been in 
silver. 

But little is known of the metal-work of the Assyrians. Mr. 
Layard, however, states that their vases of gold and silver with 
handles, and covers in the shape of animals, were of the most 
elegant form, as well as their necklaces, armlets, and bracelets. 
Clasps, and all such ornaments, were often shaped into miniature 
heads of rams and bulls. The earrings have generally the 
form of a cross ; this is particularly so in the bas-reliefs of 
Khorsabad. 

The earliest bankers of whom we have record were Assyrians. 
The firm of Egibi and Company is said to have acted as the 
national bank of Babylon. These early bankers, it is supposed, 
lived in the reign of Sennacherib, about 700 B.C. 



GREEK AND ROMAN ART. 

As we approach the Art of the Greeks we emerge from mystic 
twilight into the clearer day of history, and come to that period 
which will for ever be considered one of the brightest epochs in 
the annals of Art. In the palmy days of the Greeks their whole 
nature seems to have been intent upon one great object — the 
realisation of the beautiful ; and when such a people directed all 
their wondrous power and energy to such an end, the marvellous 
result they attained can be better conceived and painted in the 
poetry of the imagination than put into hard matter-of-fact words. 

Winckelmann has pointed out three great causes as tending 
to make the Greek artists pre-eminent, viz. their innate genius, 
their religion, and their social and political institutions. 

In the earliest days of Greece, from the way in which silver is 
alluded to by Homer, one would conclude that it was then com- 
paratively scarce. At this time it was acquired as an article of 




Silver Vase : Ancient Greek, Fourth Century B.C. Found in the Baths 
of Apollo at ViccarellOy and now in the South Kensington Museum. 

commerce from the Phoenicians and Samians, and it was not 
until later that rich mines in their own country were discovered 
and worked. The largest and most profitable of these were at 
Mount Laurium, in Thessaly. The earliest coinage -known was 
probably the produce of these mines, the tradition being that 
Phidon, King of iEgina, first struck coin about 869 B.C. Plu- 
tarch states that Lycurgus substituted copper money for that of 
gold and silver. From this we gather that these metals were 
current nine centuries before the Christian era, but this was 
probably uncoined gold and silver, and not stamped money. 

In Homer's time, and for long after, all decorative metal- 
work was made by the hammer out of thin pieces of plate, the 
different pieces being joined together by pins or rivets, this 
being long before the process of soldering was invented. Three 
groups of metallic workers may, however, be distinguished even 
in this remote period, which tradition peoples with divine 
artists. The first consists of gods, such as Athena and 
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Hephaestus, the patron of all smiths. The second contains 
whole tribes of men who are separated from their fellows by a 
greater skill in the arts, such as Telchines and the Lydian 
Cyclops. The third consists of individuals who are the per- 
sonification of a particular branch of Art, such as Daedalus, 
whose name signifies an artist in metal. Pausanias states that 
he has seen work of this period — such as the Jupiter in Sparta, 
" the most ancient statue in Greece." 

Great progress was made in the modes of working metals 
between the age of Homer and the fifth century B.C., the art 
of casting in moulds with a core being then first practised ; and 
this new method was a most important step towards that 
grandeur of perfection which was hereafter gained by the 
people of this nation. 

Three processes were used by the Greek artists in the forma- 



tion and ornamentation of their silver-work. The first was that 
of beating by the hammer thin plates into various forms. A 
thin sheet of metal was put upon a kind of cement, which 
yielded sufficiently to allow the requisite amount of relief, and 
it was then worked upon with blunt punches of different shapes. 
The ornament or figure was gradually raised by the ground 
being sunk; it was, in fact, what is now termed repousse work. 
The method of working in this beautiful but difficult art- is 
here illustrated by six studies of a head in the various stages 
of progress. In the first the outline is seen traced on to 
the metal. In the second the form is more distinct, having been 
traced round with a blunt punch, and a very slight amount of 
relief has been obtained. In the third the relief is higher, and 
in the fourth still higher ; and here can be seen the little punch 
marks which have been made in driving back the metal in some 
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places to obtain the requisite relief for other parts. In this 
study more attention has been paid to the detail. This is again 
to be observed in the next, and in the sixth the work is com- 
pleted. The second process used by the Greeks was that of 
engraving the surface of the work with a sharp tool, or chasing ; 
and the third, that of inlaying one metal into another, or 
damascening. 

As with the plastic art (which perhaps, under the guidance of 
Phidias, gained the highest point it will ever reach), so with this 
branch of it, which owed its perfection to the close relationship 
then existing between the silversmith's art and that of sculpture. 
The art of working in silver was undoubtedly in an advanced 
stage of progress even in the heroic period, but it was at a later 
epoch, when the art of the statuary was at its zenith, that the 
silversmith's art reached its complete development. The com- 



mencement of this wonderful result may have been due to Phidias 
himself, for some of the greatest Greek sculptors were also 
workers in silver. 

We can only give a very rapid glance at the silver-work pro- 
duced by primitive Italy. Before Rome had made herself the 
mistress of the world, the civilisation of the Greeks had been 
spreading through a great part of that country. In Sicily this 
influence was soon felt, and that province was famous for a long 
line of artists. Some parts of Italy, however, seem to have had a 
civilisation even earlier that that of Greece herself. This refine- 
ment must have come from the East, but it was soon blended 
and absorbed in the superior culture of the Greeks. 

Of these provinces Etruria is especially notable, for it 
was through her that the Art of Greece reached Rome. The 
jewellery of that artistic people is still the wonder of all true 
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workmen, it being- in personal ornament that they excelled. 
When Rome could so easily command the services of such 
consummate artists as these and their Hellenic brethren, it is 
easily understood that so warlike a people would not delight in 
following the quiet and peaceful paths of Art ; and it was by 
conquest, or by these artists in their employ, that the Romans 
acquired most of their artistic treasures. The era of the Roman 
Empire may be said to divide the modern from the ancient 
world. Although in Rome for a considerable time the old 
traditions relating to Art were kept intact, and Art luxuriated in 
almost as great perfection as in the noble days of Greece, this 
did not last ; a high, pure Art could not be loved and venerated by 



such a sensual people as the Romans soon became. Chiselled 
work in low relief, in which the silver is cut away around the 
outline of the design, now took the place of the more delicate 
repousse. The Greeks valued much of their work for its 
lightness, but it would seem, from the fact of their successors 
stamping the weight upon any object of gold or silver, that it was 
by them valued for the opposite reason. 

With the decline of the political power of the Romans sank 
also their artistic power. Many causes brought about this 
end. The love of change, which is ever so fatal to pure 
Art, was one great reason. The nobles were satiated with 
beautiful forms, and longed for something fresh. The artists, 




The Seven-branched Candlestick. A Bas-relief from the Arch of Titus, Rome. 



therefore, had to create new and vicious shapes ; this led them 
further and further from the paths of yore. It must also have 
been difficult to follow the old traditions when work was brought 
into Rome from almost every country of the world, and the style 
of each in its turn was the whim of the hour. 

The gradual decline that now commenced was but the begin- 
ning of the end, when almost all was swept away by the 
barbarians, as they crowded victoriously into Rome to take that 
terrible revenge for which they had so long thirsted. But, before 
this took place, the Romans lived on in the most prodigal 
splendour; their luxury was such that we cannot even compre- 
hend it. Gold and silver glittered everywhere, and were used 
to such an extent that these precious metals almost passed out 



of the hands of the silversmith, and became a material for the 
builder. 

But few specimens have been handed down from their palmy 
days. The most important are the vessels of the Temple of 
Mercurius Cannetonensis, found at Bernay in 1830, and now in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris; the " Patere de Rennes," 
in the same museum ; the so-called " Shield of Scipio," found at 
Avignon in 1656, in the Cabinet des Medailles. There are also 
a few examples in the British and South Kensington Museums. 
The objects that have been found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and also in the excavations at Hildesheim, belong mostly to 
imperial times. 

W. H. Singer. 



ARTISTS 1 COLOURS 



MR. HOLMAN HUNT could not have chosen a more im- 
portant subject for discussion than the one which he recently 
introduced at the Society of Arts; namely, the materials used as 
colours by our painters. Who cannot recall pictures which have 
not been a score of years in existence, and yet manifest such a 
deterioration in colouring as to render them comparatively worth- 
less ? Mr. Hunt considers that most of the ancient civilised nations, 
as the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the people of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, used, first, the natural earths for colours ; secondly, the 
colours made from stones ; and, in addition, chemical combinations 
which, by modern analyses, have proved to be products indicating 
no little skill in their makers. All obtainable evidence went to 
prove that the materials were sold in their unmanipulated state, and 
that the painters themselves prepared them for use. The practices 
which were found in. action at the time of the revival of painting in 
Italy had probably been transmitted to painters by their Greek and 



Roman predecessors ; and what their habits were we are able to 
realise with wonderful precision from receipts by monks, whose 
fraternities undertook the illumination of missals, the painting of 
walls in fresco, and other devotional operations for the decoration 
of religious service, and the preparation of the materials necessary 
for such work. Heraclius, in the tenth century, with many Art- 
craft secrets, left record of the use of colours mixed with oil, and 
even with varnish. This was the earliest evidence discovered of 
what was regarded as the most permanent means of exercising the 
art in its more complete forms. The especial value of the book 
of Cennino,* says Mr. Hunt, " consisted in the fact that the writer 



* Cennino Cennini, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century, studied 
painting under Angelo Gaddi, and was a good colourist. The book referred to in the 
text is his " Trattato della Pittura," the oldest Italian treatise on painting. There is 
an English edition, by Mrs. Merrifield, published in 1844. 



